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ABSTRACT 


CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BE  INVOLVED  IN  SIMULTANEOUS 
"CONTEMPORARY  PEACEKEEPING"  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTAIN  THE 
FLEXIBILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  TWO,  NEARLY-SIMULTANEOUS  MAJOR 
REGIONAL  CONFLICTS  (MRCs)?  by  MAJ  Todd  A.  Buchs,  USA,  72  pages. 

This  monograph  examines  the  impact  of  the  United  States  likely  future  involvement 
in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  on  its  ability  to  successfully  implement  its 
national  security  and  national  military  strategy.  There  are  several  potential  shortfalls 
associated  with  this  peacetime  component  of  United  States  strategy  when  also 
considering  the  United  States  requirement  to  fight  and  win  two,  nearly-simultaneous 
MRCs.  Possible  shortfalls  include  force  structure  and  force  preparedness  limitations  and 
delays  and  logistics  shortcomings  in  the  areas  of  infrastructure,  vital  logistics  components 
and  strategic  mobility  assets.  Although  the  potential  problem  areas  are  not  new,  how 
they  influence  the  United  States  ability  to  execute  its  national  military  strategy  has  grown 
in  magnitude  as  a  result  of  a  changed  security  environment.  This  change  has  required 
that  contemporary  peacekeeping  forces  be  built  from  assets  of  major  powers  such  as  the 
United  States— assets  that  will  be  needed  in  the  initial  stages  of  both  MRCs.  Therefore,  as 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  operationally  fulfill  the  United  States  national 
military  strategy,  they  may,  in  other  ways,  hinder  the  United  States  ability  to  respond  to 
two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs. 

This  monograph  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  Chapter  one,  the  introduction,  provides 
background  information  and  establishes  the  purpose  of  the  study.  Chapter  two  discusses 
the  United  States  future  involvement  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  and 
examines  potential  contemporary  peacekeeping  locations  where  the  United  States  could 
find  itself  involved.  Chapter  three  focuses  on  force  structure  and  force  preparedness 
limitations  and  delays  resulting  from  United  States  involvement  in  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations.  Additionally,  this  chapter  examines  the  time  and  resources 
required  to  prepare  a  contemporary  peacekeeping  force  for  combat.  Chapter  four 
identifies  potential  MRC  logistics  shortfalls  resulting  from  United  States  participation  in 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  The  final  chapter,  chapter  five,  provides 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Conclusions  from  this  study  indicate  that  United  States  involvement  in  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  could  impact  on  its  ability  to  successfully  implement  its  national 
security  and  national  military  strategy.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  shortfalls 
addressed  in  this  study,  could  alone,  place  severe  limitations  on  the  United  States  ability 
to  execute  its  two-MRC  strategy,  their  cumulative  effect  could.  Therefore,  the  author 
proposes  ways  to  lessen  the  impact  of  these  individual  factors  on  the  United  States  ability 
to  respond  effectively  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs. 
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I.  Introduction 


With  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  1990  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991  came 
the  unleashing  of  national,  religious  and  ethnic  differences  within  former  sovereign 
states.  These  differences,  combined  with  the  ready  availability  of  modem  weapons,  have 
led  to  a  security  environment  that  bears  the  characteristics  of  a  civil  war  or  insurgency 
rather  than  that  of  a  contained  and  suppressed  environment  typical  of  the  Cold  War 
years.'  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  United  Nations  (UN),  and 
subsequently  United  States,  activities  related  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
One  such  activity  is  peacekeeping  operations.^ 

Peacekeeping  is  an  important  component  of  the  United  States  national  security  and 
national  military  strategy.  If  employed  effectively,  peacekeeping  can  prevent  or  resolve  a 
conflict  that  otherwise  could  escalate  into  something  more  costly  and  deadly.^  The 
United  States  is  not  new  to  peacekeeping  operations.  Peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
Sinai  and  Pakistan,  dating  back  to  1948  and  1949,  respectively,  are  just  two  examples  of 
the  United  States  long-term  participation  in  traditional  peacekeeping  operations.'* 
However,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  removal  of  United  States-Soviet  Bloc  interests  and 
ideological  pressures  have  allowed  new  conflicts  to  emerge.  These  new  conflicts, 
surroimded  by  an  extremely  volatile  environment  prone  to  alarming  escalations  in 
violence,  have  required  a  change  in  peacekeeping  operations.^  Because  the  new  conflict 
environment  is  marked  by  massive  failures  such  as:  humanitarian  emergencies,  collapsed 
governments,  breakdowns  in  law  and  order,  and  destroyed  infrastructures,  recent 
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peacekeeping  operations  have  ambitiously  combined  a  menu  of  functions  from 
humanitarian  relief  to  disarming  troops  to  laying  the  groundwork  for  national 
reconstruction.^  As  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  aim  to  prevent  or  establish 
the  conditions  for  the  resolution  of  conflicts,  peacekeepers  will  "increasingly  work  in  a 
climate  of  continuing  armed  conflict,  sometimes  where  there  are  no  defined  borders  or 
cease-fire  lines  and  no  guarantee  of  respect  for  their  safety  or  role."’  Subsequently,  the 
contemporary  peacekeeping  force  will  have  to  take  more  rigorous  steps  to  reach  a 
standard  of  military  effectiveness  that  not  only  achieves  the  objectives  of  the  mandate  but 
also  provides  the  appropriate  degree  of  force  protection  in  such  an  environment. 

Prior  to  the  commitment  of  mechanized  forces  (as  part  of  the  Implementation  Force) 
to  the  peacekeeping  mission  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  United  States  tended  to  base 
its  force  structure  for  contemporary  peacekeeping  missions  on  one  used  for  traditional 
peacekeeping  operations.  This  force  consisted  primarily  of  light  infantry  augmented  by 
thin-skinned  vehicles  for  added  mobility.  Contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  in 
their  more  volatile  environment  with  increased  and  more  complex  activities,*  call  for  a 
more  combined  arms  approach.®  In  terms  of  mechanized  forces,  this  means  that 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  could  likely  involve  company  to  division-sized 
heavy/mechanized  units  operating  in  conjunction  with  light  forces.  This  assessment  of 
force  structure  required  for  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  forms  the  basis  for  the 
focus  of  this  paper. 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  peacekeeping  force  structure  as  described  above,  future 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  will  require  the  assets  of  major  powers.  The 
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United  States,  being  one  of  those  powers,  will  be  increasingly  looked  upon  to  provide  the 
assets  needed  to  form  such  a  peacekeeping  force.  That,  given  with  the  already 
established  fact  that  peacekeeping  is  an  important  component  of  our  national  security  and 
national  military  strategy,  could  likely  result  in  the  United  States  being  involved  in 
simultaneous  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  This  amount  of  involvement  could 
require  the  use  of  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  United  States  mechanized  forces  as  well  as 
large  percentages  of  its  combat  service  support  forces  and  equipment  and  strategic 
mobility  assets. 

There  are  several  potential  shortfalls  associated  with  this  strategy  when  also 
considering  the  United  States  requirement  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts  (MRCs).  Possible  shortfalls  include  force  structure  and  force 
preparedness  limitations  and  delays  and  logistics  shortcomings  in  the  areas  of 
infrastructure,  vital  logistics  components  and  strategic  mobility  assets. 

Although  the  potential  problem  areas  are  not  new,  how  they  influence  the  United 
States  ability  to  execute  its  national  military  strategy  has  grown  in  magnitude  as  a  result 
of  a  changed  security  environment.  Not  only  has  the  post-Cold  War  security  environment 
increased  the  number  of  peacekeeping  operations  being  performed,  it  has  also 
qualitatively  changed  the  nature  of  today's  peacekeeping  operations.  As  a  result, 
mechanized  forces  have  now  become  a  key  component  of  the  contemporary  peacekeeping 
force  structure.  Therefore,  as  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  operationally  fulfill 
the  United  States  national  military  strategy,  in  ways  previously  mentioned,  they  may 
hinder  the  United  States  ability  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs.  It  is  the 
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purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  what  impact  the  United  States  involvement  in 
simultaneous  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  has  on  its  ability  to  respond  to  two, 
nearly-simultaneous  MRCs.  If  potential  problem  areas  are  found  to  exist,  a  secondary 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  what  alternatives  are  available  to  the  United  States 
military  to  continue  to  implement  its  national  military  strategy  (in  the  area  of 
contemporary  peacekeeping)  without  jeopardizing  its  primary  responsibility  of 
responding  effectively  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs. 

Accordingly,  this  paper  is  structured  in  the  following  manner.  Chapter  II  discusses 
the  United  States  future  involvement  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
basis  for  this  discussion  is  centered  aroimd  the  United  States  national  security  interests 
and  the  national  security  and  national  military  strategy  in  place  to  guarantee  those 
interests.  Additionally,  this  chapter  discusses  pertinent  parts  of  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  25  (PDD  25)  that  outline  the  United  States  approach  to  involvement  in 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  The  final  part  of  this  chapter  includes  a 
discussion  on  potential  contemporary  peacekeeping  locations  where  the  United  States 
could  find  itself  involved. 

Chapter  III  seeks  to  lay  out  why  force  structure  deficiencies  may  exist  for  a  second 
MRC  as  a  result  of  United  States  involvement  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations. 
Second,  this  chapter  focuses  on  the  possible  wartime  unpreparedness  of  contemporary 
peacekeeping  forces  (specifically,  mechanized  forces)  and  what  it  would  take  in  time  and 
resources  to  get  such  a  force  to  a  wartime  level  of  proficiency. 
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The  focus  of  Chapter  IV  is  on  potential  MRC  logistics  shortfalls  resulting  from 
United  States  participation  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  Areas  of  concern 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  infrastructure  inadequacies  in  potential  contemporary 
peacekeeping  locations;  insufficient  numbers  of  vital  logistic  components;  and  reaction 
time  failures  (in  terms  of  strategic  mobility)  resulting  from  and  compounded  by  several 
factors  such  as  rapidly  changing  transportation  needs,  equipment  shortages,  and  mission 
saturation. 

Chapter  V  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning  the  United  States 
ability  to  be  involved  in  simultaneous  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  while 
maintaining  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs.  It  focuses  on 
determining  what  alternatives  are  available  to  the  United  States  military  to  continue  to 
implement  its  national  military  strategy  (in  the  area  of  contemporary  peacekeeping) 
without  jeopardizing  its  primary  responsibility  of  responding  effectively  to  two,  nearly- 
simultaneous  MRCs. 

II.  United  States  Involvement  in  Contemporary  Peacekeeping  Operations 

In  order  to  determine  the  United  States  military's  likely  future  involvement  in 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent 
these  types  of  operations  fit  into  the  United  States  national  security  and  national  military 
strategy.  Once  this  has  been  established,  a  look  at  "The  Clinton  Administration's  Policy 
on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace  Operations"  (PDD  25)  is  warranted  to  gain  a  better 
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understanding  of  what  the  Administration  means  when  it  says  that  "both  U.S.  and  UN 
involvement  in  peacekeeping  must  be  selective  and  more  effective."  Finally,  an 
examination  of  potential  locations  for  conflict  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
the  scope  of  United  States  involvement  in  future  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations. 
United  Statc.s  National  Security  and  National  Military  Strategy 

Our  military  forces  must  perform  three  sets  of  activities  to  accomplish  our  national 
military  objectives  of  promoting  stability  and  thwarting  aggression.  They  are:  peacetime 
engagement,  deterrence  and  conflict  prevention,  and  fighting  and  winning  our  Nation's 
wars.“  Although  preparing  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars  (third  activity)  remains  our 
primary  responsibility,  thus  governing  all  our  military  activities,'^  conducting 
multilateral,  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  (element  of  first  and  second 
activities)  is  also  an  important  component  of  our  strategy.  Multilateral,  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  are  sometimes  the  best  way  to  prevent  or  resolve  conflicts  that 
could  otherwise  be  far  more  costly  and  deadly.'^  Thus,  establishment  of  a 
capability  to  conduct  multilateral,  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  is  part  of  our 
National  Security  and  National  Military  Strategy.'" 

Peacekeeping  operations  often  have  served,  and  continue  to  serve,  important  United 
States  national  interests. Contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  to  the  extent  that  they 
downplay  the  role  of  force  in  international  affairs,  are  consistent  with  United  States 
interests.  There  is  some  concern  that  if  the  United  States  decreases  its  commitment  to 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  states  will  have  to  look  out  for  their  own  self 
interests,  possibly  leading  to  the  purchase  of  advanced  weapon  systems  or  even  weapons 
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of  mass  destruction.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  a  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation 
increases  a  state's  sense  of  security,  United  States  nonproliferation  interests  are  being 
served.  Additionally,  a  perceived  lack  of  commitment  from  the  United  States  could  erode 
its  position  on  the  UN  Security  Council.  Finally,  as  mentioned  above,  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  can  serve  as  a  preventive  tool,  precluding  the  need  to  intervene 
in  a  larger  and  more  costly  operation  at  a  later  time  or  preventing  the  spread  of  an  already 
existing  conflict.'^ 

United  States  military  participation  in  multilateral,  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  can  serve  United  States  interests  in  the  following  ways.  First,  United  States 
military  participation  may  be  necessary  to  persuade  others  to  participate  in  certain 
operations.  Second,  United  States  military  participation  may  be  a  means  of  exercising 
United  States  influence  over  an  important  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  without 
unilaterally  bearing  the  costs  and  risks  associated  with  such  an  operation.  Finally,  the 
United  States  may  be  called  upon  and  choose  to  provide  unique  skills  and  capabilities  to 
certain  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations—skills  and  capabilities  that  most  countries 
capable  of  conducting  traditional  peacekeeping  operations  do  not  possess.” 

Another  aspect  of  the  national  security  and  national  military  strategy  of  concern  here 
is  when  will  the  United  States  and  when  will  it  not  participate  in  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  "when"  part  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section 
under  FDD  25;  however,  the  "when  will  it  not"  part  seems  to  be  fairly  straightforward,  at 
least  in  theory.  In  the  Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  William  J.  Perry,  stated: 
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If  a  major  regional  conflict  erupts,  the  United  States  will 
deploy  a  substantial  number  of  forces  to  the  theater  along  with 
some  overseas  presence  forces  to  quickly  defeat  the  aggressor.  If 
it  is  prudent  to  do  so,  limited  U.S.  forces  may  remain  engaged  in 
a  smaller-scale  operation  like  peacekeeping  while  the  MRC  is 
ongoing.  If  not,  U.S.  forces  will  be  withdrawn  from  peace 
operations  in  order  to  help  constitute  sufficient  forces  to  deter 
and,  if  necessary,  fight  and  win  a  second  MRC. 

To  make  it  even  more  straightforward.  General  John  M.  Shalikashvili  stated  before  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that, "...  in  the  event  we  become  involved  in  a 

major  conflict,  we  will  have  to  withdraw  our  forces  committed  to  Operations  Other  Than 

War  in  order  to  restore  our  posture  to  respond  to  a  second  major  conflict.'"^  Evident  from 

these  two  statements  is  the  fact  that  the  force  that  emerged  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review 

eliminated  the  latitude  of  supporting  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs  while  also 

sustaining  active  force  involvement  in  any  significant  smaller-scale  operations.^®  Now 

the  "when." 

FDD  25  -  Selective  and  More  Effective  Peacekeeping  Operations 

In  1993,  President  Clinton  ordered  an  inter-agency  review  of  our  nation's 
peacekeeping  policies  and  programs  in  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  policy 
framework  that  would  be  better  suited  for  the  post-Cold  War  era.  The  policy  review 
resulted  in  Presidential  Decision  Directive  25  (PDD  25).^'  An  important  result  of  this 
review  was  the  development  of  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  a  given  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation.  A 
complete  list  of  criteria  contained  in  The  Clinton  Administration's  Policy  on  Reforming 
Multilateral  Peace  Operations  (A  summary  of  the  key  elements  of  the  Directive)  can  be 
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found  in  Appendix  2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  just  a  few  of  the  criteria  chosen  to  show 
the  latitude  that  exists  for  including  the  United  States  military  in  a  given  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operation. 

—  Participation  advances  U.S.  interests. 

-  There  is  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  international  peace  and  security,  often  of  a 
regional  character,  defined  as  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following: 

—  International  aggression. 

—  Urgent  humanitarian  disaster  coupled  with  violence. 

-  Sudden  interruption  of  established  democracy  or  gross  violation  of 
human  rights  coupled  with  violence,  or  threat  of  violence. 

—  The  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  consequences  of  inaction  by  the 
international  community  have  been  weighed  and  are  considered  unacceptable. 

—  U.S.  participation  is  necessary  for  operation's  success.^^ 

Although  the  policy  states  that  any  recommendation  to  the  President  will  be  based  on  the 
cumulative  weight  of  all  the  factors,  with  no  single  factor  necessarily  being  an  absolute 
determinant,  it  is  only  realistic  to  believe  that  factors  (such  as  the  last  two  listed  above) 
will  have  more  significance  than  others.^^  This  is  evidenced  by  the  United  States  decision 
to  participate  in  the  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Another  important  outcome  of  this  decision  directive  was  the  United  States 
recognition  that  the  character  of  peacekeeping  operations  has  changed  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  Specifically,  in  The  Clinton  Administration's  Policy  on  Reforming  Multilateral 
Peace  Operations,  it  states: 

They  [peace  operations]  are  no  longer  limited  to  the 
interposition  of  small  numbers  of  passive,  unarmed  observers. 

Today,  they  also  include  more  complex  and  sometimes  more 
robust  uses  of  military  resources  to  achieve  a  range  of  political 
and  humanitarian  objectives. 
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The  policy  goes  on  to  state  that: 


The  expansion  of  peacekeeping  operations  without  a 
commensurate  expansion  of  capabilities  has  contributed  to 
noticeable  setbacks.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  support  the  full  range  of 
peace  operations  effectively,  when  it  is  in  our  interests  to  do  so, 
our  government,  not  just  the  UN,  must  adapt.^^ 

These  passages  demonstrate  the  United  States  recognition  that  future  involvement  in 

contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  will  require  the  involvement  of  a  wider  range  of 

United  States  military  capabilities.  This  wide  range  of  capabilities  is  required  to  achieve 

a  standard  of  military  effectiveness  that  not  only  ensures  the  effective  implementation  of 

the  mandate  but  also  the  protection  of  the  peacekeeping  force. 

At  first  glance.  The  Clinton  Administration’s  Policy  on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace 
Operations  appears  to  extremely  limit  United  States  participation  in  future  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations;  however,  as  Adam  Roberts  said  in  The  Crisis  in  UN 
Pparekeepinp.  "The  Directive  leaves  more  scope,  however,  for  US  participation  in  UN 
peacekeeping  than  some  early  press  reports  indicated."^*  The  reason  for  this  likely 
participation  in  future  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  appears  to  be  centered 
around  United  States  interests.  This  is  best  brought  out  in  the  conclusion  to  The  Clinton 
Admini.stration's  Policy  on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace  Operations,  which  states: 

Properly  constituted,  peace  operations  can  be  one  useful  tool 
to  advance  American  national  interests  and  pursue  our  national 
security  objectives.  The  U.S.  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  increase  in  armed  ethnic  conflicts,  civil 
wars  and  the  collapse  of  governmental  authority  in  some  states- 
crises  that  individually  and  cumulatively  may  affect  U.S. 
interests.^’ 
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Pnfftnfial  T.ocations  for  United  States  Involvement  in  Contemporary  Peacekeeping 


Operations 

Although  not  as  discernible  during  the  Cold  War  years,  ethnic  tensions  have  been  and 
will  likely  continue  to  be  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  conflict.^*  Currently,  there 
are  approximately  33  active  ethnic  conflicts.^^  A  list  of  these  current  ethnic  conflicts  can 
be  found  in  Appendix  3.  This  list  is  probably  not  complete,  but  it  shows  the  magnitude 
of  ethnic-based  conflict  throughout  the  world  today.  Considering  the  potential  for 
conflict  and  the  probable  impact  on  United  States  interests,  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  the 
most  dangerous  area.^®  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John 
Shalikashvili,  emphasized  this  point  when  he  stated: 

When  you  allow  yourself  to  step  back  and  view  it  from  a 
geostrategic  perspective,  you  cannot  help  but  notice  that  the  main 
event  in  Europe  today  is  not  Bosnia.^' . .  We  believe  that  our  own 
stability  and  security  are  inextricably  linked  to  how  stable  and 
secure  the  Eastern  half  of  Europe  feels.  We  know  that  this 
stability  and  security  will  not  be  rooted  in  a  weak  Russia. 

In  areas  such  as  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and  Moldova,  where  the  Soviet  Union 

once  suppressed  ethnic  and  nationalistic  fervor,  ancient  conflicts  have  continued  to  erupt. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  Caucasus,  several  minority  groups  within  Russia  are  restive—making 

the  future  of  Russia  as  a  consolidated  state  questionable.  Additionally,  irredentist  issues 

continue  to  arise  throughout  Central  Asia,  where  there  are  millions  of  ethnic  Russians 

living  in  most  of  the  other  former  republics.^^ 

Borders  in  Africa,  still  based  on  divisions  made  by  European  states,  are  another 

source  of  ethnic  and  religious  tension.  Ethiopia,  Kenya  and  Zaire  are  just  a  few  of  the 
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states  which  possess  a  significant  potential  for  ethnic  conflict.  Additionally,  in  South 
Africa,  a  major  escalation  of  violence  is  likely  to  break  out  should  the  transition  to  black 
majority  rule  falter.  South  Asia  clearly  has  a  very  high  incidence  of  ethnic  conflicts. 

Here,  the  Kashmir  issue  could  lead  to  interstate  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan; 
however,  the  potential  for  intrastate  conflict  in  India  is  even  greater  as  existing  conflicts 
involving  Punjab,  Assam,  and  Muslims  threaten  to  escalate  markedly  under  the  impact  of 
minority  assertiveness  and  Hindu  nationalism.  Eruptions  \vill  likely  continue  in  such 
regions  as  Afghanistan,  Kurdistan  (split  between  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Turkey)  and  west 
Africa,  where  tribal  boundaries  rarely  match  political  or  national  ones.  The  Middle  East 
has  somewhat  fewer  cases  of  ethnic  conflict,  but  these  are  some  of  the  most  persistent  and 
violent  to  be  found  anywhere.  Finally,  there  is  the  potential  for  renewed  conflict  in  the 
Balkans  if  the  terms  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement  are  not  fully  met  or  are  fractured  by 
any  one  of  the  ethnic  groups  living  in  that  region.  If  this  were  to  happen,  there  is 
potential  for  expansion  of  the  conflict  into  the  Kosovo  region  or  into  Macedonia. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  not  appear  to  be  within  the  United  States  national  interests  to 
intervene  in  such  conflicts;  however,  if  the  ethnic  conflict  were  to  spread  throughout  a 
region,  the  expansion  of  conflict  may  require  the  commitment  of  a  substantial  number  of 
military  forces  and  capabilities.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  Balkans,  where  the 
internal  conflict  did  not  constitute  a  major  regional  conflict,  but  if  it  had  expanded  to 
Kosovo,  the  conflict  could  have  triggered  involvement  by  Greece  and  Turkey.  This,  in 
turn,  could  have  created  a  situation  that  would  require  the  commitment  of  substantial 
military  forces  and  capabilities  from  both  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies.  As 
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Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff,  Jr.  stated  in  his  article  Dimensions  of  the  Post-Cold  War  World. 

"the  basis  for  a  more  clearly  defined  concept  of  national  interest  lies  in  an  understanding 
of  the  potential  for  ethno-sectarian  and  other  primarily  internal  conflicts  within  an 
existing  or  former  political  unit  to  be  escalated  to  regional  level. 

Given  that  multilateral,  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  are  an  important 
component  of  our  national  military  strategy,  that  PDD  25  does  not  impede  United  States 
participation  in  UN  or  other  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations,  and  that  an  increasing 
number  of  ethnic  conflicts  have  the  potential  to  spread  deeper  into  regions  that  effect 
United  States  national  interests;  the  United  States  could  easily  find  itself  involved  in 
simultaneous,  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  future.  The  focus  of  the  next 
two  chapters  is  to  show  how  this  potential  heavy  involvement  in  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations,  with  forces  described  in  Chapter  I,  would  affect  the  United 
States  preparedness  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs. 

ITI.  Potential  Force  Structure  /  Force  Preparedness  Limitations 

As  discussions  in  Chapter  II  concerning  United  States  military  strategy  point  out,  in 
the  event  the  United  States  becomes  involved  in  a  MRC,  military  forces,  if  required,  will 
be  withdrawn  from  peacekeeping  operations  in  order  to  help  constitute  sufficient  forces  to 
respond  to  a  second  MRC.  Although  in  theory  this  strategy  may  be  viable,  the  nature  of 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  and  the  political  implications  associated  with 
withdrawing  United  States  forces  from  a  multinational  peacekeeping  force  may  make  this 
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strategy  untenable.  Additionally,  if  the  forces  could  be  withdrawn,  one  must  then  ask  the 
question-are  these  forces  at  a  level  of  readiness  to  participate  in  a  MRC  and,  if  not,  how 
long  will  it  take  them  to  prepare?  Providing  insight  into  these  issues  is  the  focus  of  this 
chapter. 

Factors  Leading  to  Extended  IJ.S.  Military  Involvement  in  Contemporary 
Peacekeeping  Operations 

Because  of  the  ferocity  of  ethnic  violence,  potential  for  escalation,  and  the 
sophisticated  nature  of  intrastate  conflicts,  United  States  forces,  equipment  and 
capabilities  are  often  necessary  to  successfully  carry  out  UN  mandates.  Once  committed. 
United  States  forces  often  have  a  difficult  time  turning  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  over  to  either  the  UN  or  regional  organizations.  Specifically,  both  the  UN  and 
regional  organizations  depend  heavily  on  third  world  armies  to  construct  a  peacekeeping 
force.  Because  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  are  often  too  militarily  complex 
and  difficult  for  most  third  world  armies  to  carry  out,  without  inadvertently  getting  into  a 
drawn-out  combat  situation  with  local  powers,  the  UN  and  regional  organizations  are 
often  reluctant  to  replace  United  States  peacekeeping  forces.^®  In  northern  Iraq,  the 
United  States  used  its  unequaled  resources  to  create  the  conditions  for  the  UN  to  carry  on 
with  an  international  operation  to  provide  protection  and  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
approximately  800,000  Kurdish  refugees  who  fled  from  Saddam  Hussein's  troops  in 
March  1991.  Plans  to  withdraw  troops  in  June  1991  were  delayed  because  of  UN  fears 
that  the  Kurds  would  again  flee  to  the  mountains  for  fear  of  no  protection.  A  withdrawal 
took  place  a  month  later  only  after  the  creation  of  a  United  States-led  rapid  reaction  force 
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of  some  5,000  soldiers  and  aircrew?’  Similarly,  in  Somalia,  the  replacement  of  the 
Unified  Task  Force  (UNITAF)  by  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  was  delayed  by  three 
months  because  the  Secretary  General  and  Secretariat  could  not  field  a  force  necessary  to 
replace  the  American  coalition.  When  the  second  UN  Operations  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM 
II)  force  finally  replaced  UNITAF  on  4  May  1993,  the  United  States  still  kept  a  4500- 
man  force  in  Somalia  to  form  a  capable  reserve  for  the  UN  peacekeeping  force.^*  Even  in 
Haiti,  considered  somewhat  benign  in  relation  to  other  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations.  United  States  participation  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  UN  mission. 
This  participation  required  the  commitment  of  United  States  combat,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units  for  nearly  a  year-and-a-half  after  20,000  United  States 
troops  headed  south  to  invade  Haiti. 

Experience  has  shown  that  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  are  successful 
when  they  crystallize  around  a  "lead  country."  Although  such  deployments  remain  UN 
operations,  one  country  becomes  the  lead  country  in  forming  the  ad  hoc  task  force,  in 
terms  of  command  and  control,  operations,  and  contributed  troops  and  equipment.'*'* 
Operations  in  northern  Iraq,  Somalia  and  Haiti  are  examples  of  this  "lead  country" 
concept,  where  the  United  States  was  the  lead  country.  The  danger  with  this  concept 
occurred  in  Somalia  when  the  departure  of  the  lead  country,  the  United  States,  acted  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  departure  of  other  peacekeeping  nations  from  the  region.  The  United 
States  attempted  to  exercise  world  leadership,  calling  on  other  nations  to  remain  behind 
in  Somalia  after  United  States  forces  left,  but  the  attempt  was  futile.'" 
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The  loss  of  United  States  leadership  was  probably  the  primary  reason  for  other 
nations  to  leave  Somalia;  however,  the  loss  of  United  States  capabilities  in  terms  of 
forces  and  equipment  and  support  apparatuses  (such  as  imported  infrastructure,  mobility 
assets,  and  communications  equipment)  also  factored  into  other  countries'  decisions  to 
exit  Somalia.'*^  The  departure  of  other  nations  from  a  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operation,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  United  States  capabilities,  occurs  primarily  because 
of  unilateral  planning  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  as  the  lead 
country,  tends  to  plan  coalition  operations  in  a  vacuum,  not  taking  into  account  the 
limitations  and  capabilities  of  other  nations.  Once  a  plan  is  developed,  it  is  then 
"internationalized"  to  represent  the  efforts  of  a  coalition.  The  problem  occurs  when  the 
United  States  departs  an  operation  whose  successful  execution  depends  on  United  States 
capabilities“capabilities  that  most  nations  do  not  possess.'*^  As  the  United  States 
continues  to  take  on  the  role  of  "lead  country"  in  future  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations,  its  departure  from  such  operations  will  be  made  more  difficult  because  of  the 
void  that  is  created  in  terms  of  leadership  and  capabilities. 

Ethnic  conflicts  seem  to  last  a  long  time,  thus  possibly  requiring  a  long-lasting 
commitment  by  contemporary  peacekeeping  forces.  Although  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  seek  to  establish  conditions  for  the  resolution  of  intrastate 
conflicts,  the  nature  of  such  conflicts  makes  this  a  difficult  task.  If  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  is  defined  by  differences  in  unalterable  or  nearly  unalterable  factors  such  as  race, 
religion  or  language,  the  tension  between  parties  is  likely  to  be  long-lasting.  This  may,  in 
turn,  create  the  conditions  for  a  long-lasting  conflict  as  well.  Conflict  resolution  may  be 
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even  more  difficult  to  attain  in  conflicts  where  tensions  are  exacerbated  by  brutal  and 
divisive  war,  as  is  the  case  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.'*'* 

Thus,  any  fragile  states  created  in  conjunction  with  outside  intervention  will  most  likely 
have  difficulty  surviving  the  withdrawal  of  contemporary  peacekeeping  forces.'*^ 

Negative  political  implications  associated  with  withdrawing  United  States  forces  from 
multilateral,  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  could  also  lead  to  extended  United 
States  involvement  in  such  operations.  The  President's  National  Security  Advisor,  Tony 
Lake,  has  established  a  clear  priority  for  military  operations  by  stating: 

We  will  never  compromise  military  readiness  to  support 
peacekeeping.  Nor  would  we  hesitate  to  end  our  engagement  in  a 
peacekeeping  operation  if  that  were  necessary  to  concentrate  our 
forces  against  an  adversary  in  a  major  regional  conflict.'** 

Although  this  statement  does  in  fact  represent  a  clear  priority,  this  "black  and  white" 
approach  to  decision  making  may  be  made  more  complex  by  other  factors. 

Global  transparency  and  the  technological  capability  for  real-time  coverage  of 
violence  throughout  the  world,  combined  with  unprecedented  opportunities  for  travel  and 
immigration  (legal  and  illegal),  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  ethnic  groups  with 
populations  living  in  the  United  States  to  influence  American  policy.'”  These  efforts  by 
ethnic  groups  to  influence  American  policy  are  not  new,  but  they  are  on  the  rise.  This  is 
happening  primarily  because  these  new  mediums  of  communication  are  now  encouraging 
the  interaction  between  the  homeland  and  the  diaspora  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
where  the  diaspora  is  linked  by  ethnicity,  the  effort  to  influence  American  policy  is  even 
greater.  This  situation  is  exacerbated  as  the  United  States  faces  such  a  large  influx  of 
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immigrants,  making  political  and  social  integration  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.'**  Though  not  strong  enough  to  solely  control  United  States  policy,  ethnic 
influences  from  abroad  could  easily  sway  American  policy  makers  toward  a  continued 
United  States  presence  in  a  given  conflict  area. 

United  States  participation  in  a  particular  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  sends 
a  political  signal  that  the  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  particular  operation  and 
that  the  UN  means  business.  If  the  United  States  withdraws  from  the  peacekeeping 
mission,  a  particularly  damaging  political  signal  would  be  sent  regarding  UN  will  and  US 
backing."^  This  is  of  particular  concern  when  a  state's  sovereignty  is  at  stake. 

Specifically,  traditional  peacekeeping  operations  depended  on  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  involved,  which  were  usually  sovereign  states.  Today,  however,  most 
peacekeeping  operations  cannot  depend  on  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned,  even 
when  these  parties  are  sovereign  states.  As  a  result,  states  willingly,  and  sometimes 
unwillingly,  surrender  some  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  UN  in  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  United  States  must  realize  that  by  strongly  supporting  UN  efforts  in  this 
area,  it  limits  its  flexibility  to  withdraw  from  such  operations.  For  if  it  does,  not  only 
would  the  UN's  efforts  be  weakened  politically  but  also  operationally-a  dangerous 
endeavor,  especially  when  a  state  has  surrendered  its  sovereignty  unwillingly.^® 

Factors  I.paHiinr  to  Force  Preparedness  Limitations/Delavs,  Given  That  United 
States  Forces  Can  Be  Withdrawn  from  Contemporary  Peacekeeping  Operations 

In  response  to  a  United  States  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  on  the  United 
States  ability  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs,  Department  of  Defense 
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(DoD)  stated: 


It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  while  there  may  be  some 
stress  on  support  forces,  the  availability  of  combat  units  will  not 
be  a  problem,  because  the  types  of  forces  that  are  typically 
committed  to  peace  operations— light  infantry.  Marines  and 
Special  Forces-are  not  the  same  as  those  that  are  likely  to  be 
required  during  the  initial  stages  of  a  major  regional  conflict.^' 

This  response  seems  to  rely  on  the  faulty  assumption  that  mechanized  forces  will  not  be 
part  of  the  contemporary  peacekeeping  force  structure.  Although  mechanized  forces 
involved  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  will  not  come  from  the  contingency 
force  pool  (5-1/3  divisions)  designed  to  respond  to  the  first  MRC,  they  will  be  a  key 
component  of  the  force  pool  required  to  augment  those  forces  in  the  first  MRC  or 
required  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  second  MRC.^^  Therefore,  combat  readiness  is  a 
key  issue  for  these  later  deploying  mechanized  forces  who  find  themselves  involved  in 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  for  the  reasons  previously  described.  Below  is  a 
discussion  of  those  factors  which  could  lead  to  a  contemporary  peacekeeping  force's 
limited  preparedness  for  conventional  operations  required  in  a  MRC. 

Like  light  infantry  units  involved  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations, 
mechanized  forces  will  most  likely  lose  their  warfighting  edge  the  longer  they  remain 
involved  in  an  operation  more  focused  on  noncombat  rules  of  engagement  and 
individual/crew  versus  collective/units  skills.  Some  leaders  believe  that  rules  of 
engagement  are  the  most  obvious  contrast  between  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  and  operations  required  for  combat.  In  fact,  Army  leaders  have  stated  that 
some  peacekeeping  missions  teach  troops  lessons  they  will  have  to  unlearn  once  they 
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return  to  their  home  station.  An  example  used  is  presence  patrols,  stating  that  'Presence 
patrols  are  the  antithesis  of  good  scout  [tactics], ...  A  scout  wants  to  patrol  and  not  be 
seen . .  These  beliefs  are  not  only  the  perspective  of  United  States  leaders  but  also 
leaders  from  other  peacekeeping  nations.  Kjeld  Hillingso,  a  lead  Danish  peacekeeper 
stated,  "The  difference  is  that  in  peace  support  training,  we  teach  the  soldiers  new 
attitudes.  We  teach  them  to  react  differently,  often  directly  contrary  to  normal  combat 
reactions.  Because  these  noncombat  rules  of  engagement  drive  soldiers  to  take  risks 
that  would  not  normally  be  taken  in  combat  situations,  the  Army  has  relied  on  extensive 
combat-oriented  retraining  for  units  returning  from  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations.^* 

In  addition  to  noncombat  rules  of  engagement,  contemporary  peacekeeping  missions 
consist  of  operations  with  a  focus  on  individuals  and  crews  as  opposed  to  vmits.  For  a 
mechanized  or  armor  unit,  whose  lowest  common  denominator  for  combat  is  the  platoon, 
such  a  focus  will  definitely  dull  its  combat  edge.  The  inability  for  that  platoon  to  train 
on  platoon  gunnery  (Table  XII)  or  that  company  to  train  on  collective  tasks  such  as 
tactical  roadmarches  or  offensive  maneuvers  will  surely  degrade  the  combat  readiness  of 
such  units  involved  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.”  Only  a  thorough 
retraining  can  bring  these  units  back  up  to  a  level  of  readiness  required  for  combat 
operations. 

Typically,  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  extending  beyond  one  year  involve 
a  total  commitment  three  times  the  size  of  the  deployed  force:  one  third  preparing  to  go, 
one  third  executing,  and  one  third  recovering.**  If  a  contemporary  peacekeeping 
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operation  requires  a  mechanized  brigade  as  part  of  the  peacekeeping  force  structure,  a 
mechanized  or  armored  division,  in  reality,  is  not  available  for  immediate  commitment  to 
a  MRC.  This  scope  of  commitment  to  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  only 
amplifies  the  limited  preparedness  that  mechanized  forces  will  face  as  a  result  of  their 
involvement  in  such  operations. 

When  deploying  a  unit  from  a  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  to  a  MRC, 
several  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  determining  the  amount  of  time 
and  resources  needed  to  prepare  a  unit  for  deployment  to  combat.  One  such  factor 
centers  around  the  operational  environment.  Specifically,  how  much  time  will  it  take  to 
transfer  the  peacekeeping  mission  to  a  replacement  unit?^^  The  United  States  National 
Military  Strategy  states  that: 

Normally  our  Armed  Forces  will  withdraw  from  operations 
other  than  war  when  the  security  situation  is  stabilized  and  other 
organizations  are  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  relief  or 
security.  In  times  of  crisis,  we  need  to  accelerate  this  process. . . 

Activities  not  involving  critical  US  interests  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  Nations  or  other  responsible  regional  security 
organizations  while  we  attend  to  higher  priority  taskings.^ 

Although  each  operation  will  require  a  different  timeline  for  the  transfer  of  its 
mission,  it  is  likely  that  each  timeline  will  be  lengthened  by  the  factors  previously 
discussed.  Extensive  time  will  be  required  for  the  UN  or  regional  organizations  to 
provide  replacement  forces,  equipment  and  capabilities  necessary  to  continue  to 
effectively  implement  the  established  mandate.  Delays  by  the  UN  in  Somalia  attest  to 
this  fact.  Additionally,  a  new  command  and  control  structure,  with  the  necessary 
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communications,  will  have  to  be  installed  to  replace  that  which  was  used  by  the  United 
States  to  effectively  execute  the  mission.  Furthermore,  the  UN  or  regional  organization 
must  replace  the  enormous  support  structure/infrastructure  the  United  States  has  put  into 
place  to  support  the  overall  operation,  because  without  an  adequate  support  structure,  the 
operation  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  All  of  this,  if  it  can  be  done,  will  require  time--the 
same  time  that  contemporary  peacekeeping  forces  need  to  prepare  for  a  MRC. 

A  second  factor  to  consider  concerns  the  location  of  units  prior  to  deployment  to  a 
MRC.  Units  deployed  to  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  should  first  be  deployed 
to  their  home  station  before  follow-on  deployment  to  a  MRC.  This  should  occur  for  four 
primary  reasons:  to  link-up  with  stay-behind  soldiers  and  equipment  not  deployed  to  the 
peacekeeping  operation,  to  train  the  combined  arms  team  for  combat,  to  perform  quality 
maintenance  on  vehicles  and  equipment,  both  deployed  and  left  behind,  and  to  arrange 
personal  and  family  affairs  before  deploying  to  a  MRC.®' 

Units  do  not  normally  deploy  to  a  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  with  all 
modified  table  of  organization  and  equipment  (MTOE)  soldiers  and  equipment  because 
of  troop  and  equipment  limitations  placed  on  them  by  the  established  mandate.®^  Such 
equipment  may  include  area  fire  weapon  systems  used  by  the  field  artillery  and  mortar 
units,  air  defense  artillery  systems,  and  some  direct  fire  weapon  systems,  all  of  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  combined  arms  force  needed  in  a  MRC.  Subsequently,  a  unit 
deployed  to  a  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  would  need  to  redeploy  to  its  home 
station  to  link-up  with  any  stay-behind  personnel  and  equipment  prior  to  deployment  to  a 
MRC. 
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The  most  important  reason  for  redeploying  a  unit  to  home  station  is  to  allow  it  to  train 
uninterrupted  and  with  sufficient  resources  for  combat.  Collective  training  activities 
(above  platoon  level)  in  the  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  area  are  usually 
prohibited  by  the  UN,  host  nation,  or  circumstances  of  the  mission  itself.  Furthermore, 
the  unit  will  have  the  constraint  of  having  to  continue  the  performance  of  its 
peacekeeping  duties  until  relieved.  If  the  unit  is  deployed  directly  from  the  peacekeeping 
operation  to  the  MRC,  training  resources  (training  ammunition,  ranges,  land  and  special 
equipment),  facilities  and  time  in  the  MRC  area  of  operations  will  be  limited.®^ 

Therefore,  in  order  to  sufficiently  resource  a  unit's  combat  training  prior  to  its 
deployment  to  a  MRC,  the  unit  should  be  redeployed  to  its  home  station  where  all  its 
personnel,  equipment,  and  resources  can  be  joined  together  to  prepare  for  its  upcoming 
combat  mission. 

Redeploying  a  unit  to  its  home  station  to  allow  for  quality  maintenance  to  be 
performed  on  all  vehicles  and  equipment,  both  deployed  and  left  behind,  is  yet  another 
reason  for  redeploying  a  peacekeeping  unit  to  home  station  first.^  The  extensive  use  of 
certain  equipment,  combined  with  the  harsh  environmental  effects  encountered  in  certain 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  requires  that  thorough  maintenance  be  performed 
on  all  peacekeeping  equipment  prior  to  using  it  in  combat  operations.*^  Furthermore, 
quality  maintenance  includes  services,  deferred  maintenance,  and  calibration  of  weapon 
systems  and  equipment— all  of  which  are  probably  not  being  performed  during  the 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operation.**  At  the  same  time  maintenance  is  performed  on 
vehicles  and  equipment  used  in  the  peacekeeping  operation,  maintenance  must  also  be 
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performed  on  stay-behind  vehicles  and  equipment.  Experience  has  shown  that  vehicles 
and  equipment  that  stay  behind  are  often  neglected  by  rear  detachment  personnel,  thus 
also  requiring  services,  deferred  maintenance  and  calibration  of  weapons  systems  and 
equipment.®’ 

A  final  reason  for  redeploying  a  unit  to  home  station  is  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  take 
care  of  personal  and  family  affairs  before  deploying  to  a  MRC.®*  This  will  become  even 
more  necessary  as  the  Army  gets  smaller  and  the  deployments  increase.  Frequent 
deployments  and  their  impact  on  the  Army's  ability  to  fight  and  win  two  wars  has  become 
of  increasing  concern  to  the  Army's  top  leadership.®’  Certainly,  the  basis  of  this  concern 
centers  around  the  morale  of  the  soldier  and  how  it  will  affect  his  performance  of  duties 
inaMRC.” 

A  third  factor  to  consider  when  deploying  a  unit  from  a  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operation  to  a  MRC  is  acclimization  of  personnel  and  equipment.  If  significant  weather 
or  terrain  differences  exist  between  the  location  of  the  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operation,  unit  home  station,  and/or  MRC,  additional  time  for  acclimization  of  personnel 
and  equipment  may  be  required.  For  personnel,  this  may  also  include  issuance  of 
supplemental  TA-50  and  additional  shots,  and  for  vehicles  and  equipment  this  may 
include  modifications  in  lubricants,  prescribed  load  lists  (PLLs),  and  tools.” 

A  final  factor  concerns  the  time  required  for  strategic  mobility  assets  to  move  a 
contemporary  peacekeeping  force  directly  to  a  MRC,  or  to  its  home  station  and  then  to  a 
MRC.”  This  time  will  be  dependent  upon  several  logistics  factors  to  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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How  much  time  will  it  take  for  units  returning  from  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  to  return  to  a  level  of  readiness  required  for  combat?  Although  times  will  vary 
based  on  the  factors  previously  described,  estimated  timelines  are  available  based  on 
experiences  of  former  contemporary  peacekeeping  units.  The  following  is  a  discussion  of 
these  timelines,  all  beginning  after  the  unit  is  redeployed  to  home  station. 

Accepting  what  may  be  some  risk,  combat  arms  units  require  a  minimum  of  sixty 
days  to  return  to  an  acceptable  level  of  combat  readiness.  Although  most  training 
requirements  will  be  met  at  the  individual/crew/platoon  level,  not  all  will  be  met  at  the 
company/battalion  level.  With  just  two  months  available,  gunnery  will  be  accelerated  to 
allow  for  the  completion  of  platoon  qualifications  on  Tank  or  Bradley  Table  XII. 
However,  it  will  be  difficult  to  complete  any  live-fire  exercises  at  the  company  level  or 
above.  Furthermore,  with  only  two  months  available,  maneuver  exercises  or  field 
training  exercises  (FTXs)  will  probably  only  be  conducted  through  the 
company /company  team  level.  In  terms  of  maintenance,  deadline  maintenance  will  be 
the  focus  with  some  services  able  to  be  completed.  Additionally,  calibration  will  be  a 
priority  focus.  To  accept  less  risk,  commanders  should  require  ninety  days  of  preparation 
prior  to  deployment  to  a  MRC.  This  amount  of  time  would  allow  for  the  conduct  of  live- 
fire  exercises  and  a  task  force  FTX,  as  well  as  more  detailed  maintenance.’^ 

Combat  support  (CS)  units  require  forty-five  to  sixty  days  minimum  to  return  to  an 
acceptable  level  of  combat  readiness.  Although  CS  units  will  also  focus  on  training 
mission  essential  task  list  (METL)  tasks  not  needed  during  the  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operation,  a  significant  portion  of  their  time  will  be  spent  on  maintenance 
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of  a  large  number  of  vehicles  and  equipment.  Combat  support  vmits  such  as  the  combat 
engineers  will  be  on  the  high  end  of  the  timeline  because  of  competing  requirements  to 
maintain  their  high  density  of  vehicles  as  well  as  train  with  the  combined  arms  team. 

Like  the  combat  arms  units,  commanders  of  CS  units  should  require  ninety  days  of 
preparation  prior  to  deployment  to  a  MRC.  This  allows  for  more  maintenance  and 
equipment  preparation  time  as  well  as  time  to  train  with  the  combat  arms  imits.’^' 

Combat  service  support  (CSS)  units  should  be  given  up  to  sixty  days  to  prepare  for 
combat  operations.  This  time  will  vary  among  CSS  units  since  they  vary  significantly  in 
equipment  density  and  mission.  The  most  important  issues  for  CSS  imits  are  the 
condition  of  the  unit  equipment  and  how  much  is  on  hand.  Many  key  pieces  of 
equipment  are  only  "one-deep,"  making  their  maintenance  even  more  important. 
Furthermore,  CSS  units  will  need  personnel  replacements  because  of  essential  one-of-a- 
kind  specialists  needing  to  be  replaced.’^  Combat  service  support  imits  are  dual  and  triple 
tasked  because  of  the  need  not  only  to  recover  themselves  but  also  to  help  recover  the 
combat  units  in  terms  of  maintenance  and  parts.  Furthermore,  they  must  support  training 
that  will  start  early  on  in  an  abbreviated  recovery/MRC  preparation  cycle.’^ 

Keeping  in  mind  that  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  extending  beyond  one 
year  will  involve  a  total  commitment  three  times  the  size  of  the  deployed  force,  the  two 
forces  not  deployed  will  also  require  adequate  time  to  prepare  for  combat.  Their 
estimated  time  for  preparation,  although  probably  not  as  extensive  as  the  currently 
deployed  unit,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  deploying  units  to  a  MRC. 
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As  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  points  out,  there  are  several  factors  that  could  lead  to 
the  extended  involvement  of  United  States  military  forces  in  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations,  thus  preventing  or  delaying  their  use  in  a  MRC.  If  and  when  released  from 
peacekeeping  duty,  there  are  further  delays  (in  terms  of  redeployment  and  preparation  for 
combat)  that  would  be  placed  on  these  units,  making  them  unavailable  for  immediate 
deployment  to  a  second  MRC.’’  This  analysis  supports  a  conclusion  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  (BUR),  which  states: 

Adoption  of  new  missions  such  as  peacekeeping, 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  disaster  relief, . . .,  has  the  potential 
to  place  far  greater  demands  on  the  operating  and  deployment 
tempos  (time  deployed)  of  our  forces.  Combat  force 
contributions  to  peacekeeping  operations,  for  example,  will  in 
most  cases  be  infantry  and  SOF-intensive  and  will  likely  involve 
force  commitments  of  an  extended  duration. . . .  Moreover,  once 
committed  to  peacekeeping  operations,  these  forces  will  not  be 
readily  avmlable  to  respond  to  crises  elsewhere.’* 


This  statement,  as  written,  is  very  significant  because  it  recognizes  that  forces 
committed  to  peacekeeping  will  not  be  readily  available  for  commitment  to  a  MRC. 
However,  if  one  takes  into  account  that  combat  force  contributions  for  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  will  not  only  be  infantry  and  special  operations  forces  (SOF), 
but  also  mechanized  forces,  this  statement  takes  on  an  even  greater  level  of  significance 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  ability  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs,  given 
an  involvement  in  simultaneous  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  The  impact  of 
such  an  involvement  is  clearly  stated  in  another  conclusion  formed  in  the  BUR,  which 
states: 
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Protracted  commitments  to  peace  operations  could  lower  the 
overall  readiness  of  U.S.  active  duty  forces  over  time,  and  in  turn, 
reduce  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  strategy  to  be  able  to  win  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.’’ 

The  next  chapter  looks  at  some  potential  logistics  shortfalls  that  could  further  reduce  the 

United  States  military's  flexibility  in  responding  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs, 

given  an  involvement  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations. 

TV.  Potential  Logistics  Shortfalls 

In  addition  to  the  force  structure/force  preparedness  issues  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter,  there  are  three  primary  logistics  issues  that  could  reduce  the  United  States 
military's  flexibility  in  responding  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs,  given  its  current 
and  likely  future  involvement  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  They  are: 
inadequate  infrastructure  at  points  of  debarkation,  lack  of  vital  logistics  components,  and 
strategic  mobility  time  limitations.  Although  all  these  issues  are  pertinent  whether  the 
contemporary  peaeekeeping  force  is  predominantly  light-  or  heavy-based,  the 
introduction  of  mechanized  forces  into  a  theater  intensifies  the  scope  of  these  issues. 
Inadequate  Infrastructure 

Because  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  often  occur  in  austere  locations 
where  there  is  limited  electrie  power,  roads,  water,  port  facilities,  and  air  fields;  airlift  and 
sealift  flow  into  and  out  of  the  area  of  operations  (AOR)  will  be  constrained.*’  In 
Somalia,  for  example,  the  rate  of  airlift  deployments  to  Somalia  was  constrained  by  the 
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inadequacy  of  the  airfield  facilities  there.  In  fact,  it  became  necessary  to  meter  airlift  into 
the  theater  to  match  the  available  airfield  capacity.*'  Additionally,  shipping  deliveries 
were  below  theoretical  capacity  largely  because  of  capacity  constraints  at  Mogadishu. 
There  was  only  a  single  berth  capable  of  handling  fast  sealift  ships,  requiring  these  ships 
to  be  metered  into  the  port  one  after  the  other.  Draft  limitations  on  ships  caused  by 
seaport  limitations  place  an  additional  constraint  on  the  flow  of  shipping  into  these 
austere  locations.  In  Somalia,  the  draft  of  afloat  prepositioned  ships  was  too  great  to 
allow  them  to  enter  the  port  of  Mogadishu.  This  required  the  ships  to  offload  their 
lighters  (barges)  "in  the  stream."  However,  because  of  bad  weather  and  high  seas,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  offload  the  cargo.  Further  delays  were  encountered  when  these 
ships  tried  to  offload  at  other  ports  along  the  coast  of  Somalia.  The  length  of  the  ships,  in 
addition  to  continuing  bad  weather  and  high  seas,  prevented  these  ships  from  offloading 
at  these  other  ports.  As  a  result  of  these  delays  and  others,  earliest  deliveries  came  at 
D+34,  the  latest  at  D+68,  when  the  expected  deliveries  were  scheduled  for  D+7.*^ 

This  same  situation,  although  not  nearly  to  the  same  degree,  could  be  found  at  a 
potential  MRC  AOR.  During  Desert  Storm,  airlift  operations  in  Saudi  Arabia  were 
constrained  because  operations  were  largely  limited  to  a  single  airfield—  Dhahran. 
Although  other  airfields  existed,  they  did  not  have  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  support 
large  airlift  operations.*'*  Even  in  Dhahran,  the  airlift  capacity  normally  remained  at  30 
missions  per  day  because  of  the  infrastructure  limitations  and  other  uses  being  made  of 
the  airfield.*^  Furthermore,  materiel  handling  equipment  (MHE)  problems  placed 
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additional  constraints  on  airlift  operations  in  Dhahran  by  restricting  the  maximum 
number  of  aircraft  that  could  be  handled  at  the  base  at  any  given  time.*^ 

The  only  way  to  establish,  improve  upon  and  provide  continued  infrastructure  support 
for  areas  as  described  above  is  to  deploy  the  necessary  infrastructure  equipment  and 
personnel  to  the  required  areas  of  operation.  In  Somalia,  because  the  reception  operations 
were  conditioned  by  the  devastated  state  of  the  seaport  and  airport  facilities,  and  the 
onward  movement  infrastructure  was  severely  limited,  planners  understood  that 
essentially  all  the  deployment  infrastructure  needed  would  have  to  be  deployed.*’  The 
experiences  in  Saudi  Arabia  highlight  the  necessity  of  having  an  adequate  airlift 
infrastructure,  often  attained  by  flying  in  the  appropriate  equipment  needed  to  maintain 
the  required  airlift  flow.** 

Because  deployable  infi'astructure  (in  terms  of  equipment  and  personnel)  exists  in 
limited  numbers  and  types— a  point  of  discussion  below— the  United  States  military  will 
have  to  weigh  the  risks  of  sending  this  valuable  resource  to  a  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operation,  and  not  having  it  available  for  a  MRC.  Specifically,  the  United  States  military 
must  either  accept  that  deployment  into  and  out  of  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations 
will  be  largely  constrained  by  inadequate  infrastructure  (ultimately  increasing  the 
deployment  time  for  peacekeeping  forces  to  get  to  a  MRC)  or  that  the  deployable 
infrastructure  will  not  be  available  for  a  MRC  because  it  was  used  to  expand  the 
infrastructure  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  AORs.  In  weighing  these  risks,  a  primary 
consideration  for  the  United  States  will  be  that  this  deployable  infrastructure  not  only 
supports  the  United  States  but  also  supports  coalition  forces  and  the  local  population.  If 
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taken  away  and  not  adequately  replaced,  this  loss  of  infrastructure  could  cause  a  collapse 
in  the  overall  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation. 

Lack  of  Vital  Logistics  Components 

The  Army  normally  has  three  shiploads  of  materiel  and  equipment  prepositioned  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  deployment  of  a  heavy  Army  brigade.  The  cargo  includes 
ammunition,  food,  tents,  generators,  water  production  equipment,  MHE,  hospital 
equipment  and  watercraft.*^  Recent  experiences  have  shown  that  the  equipment  and 
supplies  stored  on  these  ships  are  being  used  extensively  in  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations.  In  1992  and  1993,  most  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  on  these  three  ships 
were  used  in  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia.’®  In  1994,  the  ships  were  positioned 
for  use  in  supporting  the  Rwanda  humanitarian  operation;  however,  the  need  to  unload 
these  ships'  equipment  and  supplies  never  arose.  During  this  same  time,  the  ships  were 
sent  to  Southwest  Asia  to  support  United  States  forces  in  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior.” 
Had  the  operation  in  Somalia  been  extended  into  1 994  or  had  the  ships  been  offloaded  to 
support  the  Rwanda  operation,  their  supplies  and  equipment  would  not  have  been 
available  for  use  in  Southwest  Asia-one  of  the  two  potential  MRCs.  Therefore,  as  the 
United  States  continues  to  involve  itself  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
future,  it  must  continually  weigh  the  risks  of  using  these  limited  assets;  for  their  use  in 
such  operations  will  most  likely  make  them  unavailable  for  a  MRC. 

The  most  important  resource  most  vital  to  the  United  States  military's  extensive 
logistics  capabilities-support  units-is  also  a  limited  asset.  To  prioritize  scarce  resources, 
many  of  the  Army's  active  support  units  are  assigned  fewer  people  in  peacetime  than  are 
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required  to  perform  their  wartime  missions.  As  a  result  of  these  shortcomings,  practices 
such  as  cross-leveling  personnel  in  the  same  MOS  and  retraining  personnel  in  one  MOS 
to  fill  a  void  in  another  are  now  common  practices,  each  with  its  own  inherent 
shortcomings.’^  The  shortcoming  associated  with  cross-leveling  is  that  the  non-deployed 
unit  contributing  forces  to  the  deploying  unit  has  a  difficult  time  in  meeting  its 
operational  responsibilities  at  home  station.’^  Furthermore,  and  more  importantly,  this 
same  unit  cannot  be  deployed  unless  it  is  augmented  itself.  This  problem  occurred  in  the 
XVIIIth  Airborne  Corps,  the  most  ready  and  resourced  of  all  the  Army  corps,  prior  to  the 
deployment  of  its  support  units  to  Somalia.  The  deploying  units  were  advised  that  they 
would  need  100  percent  or  more  of  their  authorized  people  and  equipment  to  meet 
operational  requirements.  Most  imits  did  not  have  the  people  or  equipment  to  satisfy  the 
requirement,  some  only  having  90  percent  or  less  of  their  authorized  strength  and  most 
having  only  80  percent  or  less  of  their  authorized  persotmel  and  equipment.  As  a  result, 
the  Army  supplemented  the  personnel-deficient  units  by  borrowing  from  other  support 
units  throughout  the  Army  force  structure,  thus  limiting  those  units'  ability  to  meet  their 
own  operational  requirements  and  deployability  criteria.’^' 

Also  resulting  from  this  under-resourcing  of  support  units  is  the  practice  of  retraining 
support  personnel  in  one  MOS  to  fill  a  void  in  another  MOS.  An  example  of  this 
occurred  in  Somalia  when  there  was  a  greater  need  for  water  purification  teams  than  for 
POL  units.  As  a  result,  personnel  in  POL  units  were  retrained  in  the  use  of  water 
purification  equipment  and  sent  to  Somalia  in  such  a  capacity.’^  A  shortcoming 
associated  with  this  practice  is  that  those  personnel  retrained  are  no  longer  available  for 
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deployment  in  their  primary  MOS,  should  the  need  arise  as  a  result  of  another 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operation  or  the  start  of  a  MRC.  Secondly,  because  the 
equipment  being  used  is  normally  in  limited  supply,  retraining  occurs  on  equipment 
borrowed  from  the  reserve  component.  In  some  cases,  the  retrained  support  forces  deploy 
with  the  same  equipment,  again  because  of  the  existing  equipment  shortages.^^ 

Therefore,  the  equipment  is  no  longer  available  for  deployment  with  reserve  forces  in 
case  a  MRC  were  to  break  out  at  the  same  time. 

Support  imits  that  accompany  active  combat  forces  to  one  of  the  two  potential  MRCs 
are  organized  into  seven  packages.  The  first  three  packages,  called  Contingency  Force 
Pool  (CFP)  1-3,  support  the  first  5-1/3  divisions  designated  to  respond  to  the  first  MRC. 
The  fourth  package,  CFP  4,  indirectly  supports  the  first  5-1/3  divisions  by  rounding  out 
the  theater  support  that  would  be  required  for  these  early  deploying  forces.  Contingency 
Force  Pool  5-7  supports  the  follow-on  5-1/3  divisions  designated  to  either  support  the 
first  MRC  or  respond  to  the  second  MRC.^’ 

Although  planners  have  been  able  to  minimize  the  use  of  the  Army's  CFP  1-3  support 
forces  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  they  have  had  to  use  a  large  portion  of 
some  of  these  support  forces  because  of  their  limited  number  in  the  active  component.  In 
Somalia,  for  example,  50  percent  of  the  active  support  forces  used  were  from  CFP  1-3 
units.  In  fact,  92  percent  of  the  quartermaster  forces,  64  percent  of  the  miscellaneous 
support  forces,  and  65  percent  of  transportation  forces  deployed  to  Somalia  were  CFP  1-3 
units.^*  The  table  in  Appendix  4  illustrates  the  high  usage  of  selected  CFP  1-3  support 
units  in  the  Somalia  contemporary  peacekeeping  operation. 
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A  further  analysis  of  the  commitment  of  active  support  forces  to  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  reveals  an  even  greater  problem  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
ability  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs.  In  Somalia,  for  example,  there 
were  some  cases  in  which  nearly  all  the  active  imits  for  a  particular  support  capability 
were  deployed  to  meet  the  operational  requirements  on  the  ground.  Specifically,  75 
percent  of  the  petroleum  supply  companies,  67  percent  of  the  medium  petroleum  truck 
companies,  and  100  percent  of  the  air  terminal  movement  control  teams  in  the  active 
force  structure  deployed  to  Somalia.^^  The  table  in  Appendix  5  illustrates  the  high  usage 
of  selected  active  support  units  in  Somalia.  Furthermore,  as  noted  earlier  in  the  chapter, 
the  introduction  of  mechanized  forces  into  a  theater  only  exacerbates  the  already  existing 
shortages  found  in  certain  CSS  units.  Mechanized  units  will  require  more  petroleum 
supply  companies,  POL  truck  companies,  ammunition  companies  and  general  support 
supply  companies.’®® 

In  comparing  the  support  capabilities  needed  in  the  first  30  days  of  a  MRC  with  the 
contingency  support  capabilities  deployed  to  Somalia,  statistics  show  that  in  some  cases 
100  percent  of  certain  active  component  support  units  would  be  needed  in  both.'®'  Of 
particular  concern  are  those  support  forces  (such  as  port  handlers,  air  and  sea  movement 
control  personnel,  petroleum  handlers  and  transportation  forces)  needed  in  the  initial  days 
of  a  MRC,  that  would  still  be  needed  within  the  peacekeeping  theater(s)  to  facilitate 
disengagement  and  redeployment.'®^  Furthermore,  their  own  disengagement  and 
redeployment  would  be  made  more  difficult  because  of  delays  associated  with  re-training 
of  war-fighting  skills,  reconstitution  of  equipment,  and  obtainment  of  sufficient  airlift  to 
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redeploy  to  a  given  MRC.'“  At  this  point,  immediate  access  to  reserve  component 
forces  would  be  necessary.'®'* 

Until  recently  [read  Haiti],  only  reserve  volunteers  have  participated  in  most 
peacekeeping  operations.'®^  While  reserve  volunteers  have  been  helpful,  the  volunteers 
available  are  not  always  the  ones  with  the  specific  capabilities,  equipment ,  and  training 
required  for  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  Moreover,  individual  volunteers  do 
not  meet  the  Army's  requirement  for  units;  therefore,  they  must  be  organized  into  and 
trained  as  a  unit  to  perform  a  mission  as  a  cohesive  entity.  All  of  this  requires  time.  In 
Somalia,  for  example.  Army  plaimers  created  a  postal  unit  from  available  volunteers.  It 
took  one  month  to  create  a  49-person  postal  imit,  a  time-consuming  process  indeed.  In  an 
initiative  started  last  year  to  use  reserve  volunteers  for  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
Sinai,  it  took  approximately  six  months  to  activate  and  train  420  volimteer  reservists  for 
traditional  peacekeeping  duty.'®®  Because  preparation  time  is  something  even 
contemporary  peacekeeping  commanders  are  not  given  a  lot  of,  active  support  imits  are 
normally  sought  to  meet  the  operational  requirements  of  such  operations.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  support  capabilities  most  heavily  relied  upon  in  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  reside  predominantly  in  the  reserves.'®’  The  table  in  Appendix  6  illustrates 
this  fact. 

Making  greater  use  of  the  reserves  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  would 
ease  the  burden  on  Army  active  support  forces.  However,  DoD  policy  guidance 
concerning  the  use  of  reserves  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  requires  that 
maximum  consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of  volunteers  before  involuntary  activation  is 
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ordered  under  a  Presidential  Selected  Reserve  Call-Up  (PSRC).  Gaining  involuntary 
access  to  reserve  personnel  for  any  mission  is  a  sensitive  matter  because  it  has  the 
potential  to  disrupt  the  lives  of  reservists,  their  families,  and  their  employers  or 
customers.*'’*  Additionally,  the  long-term  nature  of  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  directly  opposes  the  short-term  legal  limits  on  reserve  call-ups.'*’’  That  is  why 
PSRC  has  only  been  invoked  twice  since  its  1976  enactment-once  for  the  Gulf  War  and 
in  September  1994  for  Haiti."*’  According  to  DoD,  "the  assumption  of  many  reservists  is 
that  reservists  would  be  called  up  for  service  only  when  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  threatened.'""  Furthermore,  United  States  Army  Reserve  Command  officials 
expressed  their  concerns  about  the  involuntary  use  of  reserves  by  stating  that  "involuntary 
use  of  the  reserves  for  peace  operations  would  be  disruptive  to  reservist's  lives  and 
ultimately  could  affect  the  willingness  of  Americans  to  join  the  reserves.""^ 

The  United  States  military  can  also  use  contractors,  such  as  Brown  and  Root,  to 
augment  support  forces  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Army  is  already 
making  greater  use  of  contract  personnel  to  provide  many  of  the  support  services 
typically  provided  by  active  support  personnel,  however,  there  are  some  shortcomings 
associated  with  using  these  services.  First,  these  services  entail  additional  costs  that 
normally  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Army's  operations  and  maintenance  budget. 

Secondly,  as  operations  in  Somalia  revealed,  the  contractor  may  need  to  use  Army 
equipment  to  perform  some  of  its  tasks.  This  requires  taking  equipment  from  Army 
units.  Finally,  the  introduction  of  contractors  into  a  theater  requires  a  stabilized  operating 
environment,  something  not  likely  to  be  present  in  today's  peacekeeping  operations."* 
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Strate^c  Mobility  Time  Limitations 


Recent  experiences  in  Somalia  have  shown  that  strategic  mobility  assets  are  wasted  as 
a  result  of  Time  Phased  Force  Deployment  Data  (TPFDD)  turbulence.  In  Operation 
Restore  Hope,  "the  inability  to  offload  Army  prepositioning  ships,  the  deterioration  of 
runways,  the  effects  of  weather,  and  the  deployment  requirements  of  coalition  forces,"”'' 
all  contributed  to  TPFDD  turbulence.  The  problem  is  not  in  the  TPFDD  itself,  but  in  the 
necessity  for  it  to  react  to  the  supported  CINC's  rapidly  changing  transportation  needs. 
Such  changes  are  likely  to  be  the  future  trend  since  on-the-shelf  TPFDDs  for  every 
possible  contingency  cannot  be  constructed,  and  current  TPFDDs  for  carefully  planned 
contingencies,  such  as  the  two  MRCs,  will  most  likely  change  because  of  the  future 
involvement  of  United  States  military  forces  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.'” 
When  lift  operations  are  relatively  small,  the  occasional  short-term  waste  of 
transportation  can  be  absorbed.”^  This  was  the  case  in  Somalia.  However,  when  large- 
scale  operations,  such  as  the  deployment  of  forces  to  a  MRC,  simultaneous  with  the 
redeployment  of  forces  from  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  are  ongoing, 
transportation  waste  will  cause  time  delays  that  may  adversely  affect  the  timely 
generation  of  required  forces  into  a  MRC. 

In  determining  the  force  requirements  for  the  two-MRC  strategy,  DoD  assumed  that 
forces  already  engaged  in  other  operations  could  redeploy  to  a  regional  conflict. 

However,  DoD  did  not  analyze  the  feasibility  of,  or  requirement  for,  such  a  redeployment 
during  the  bottom-up  review.'”  Preliminary  findings  as  far  back  as  1994  have  stated  that, 
"U.S.  military  forces  would  encounter  numerous  challenges  if  they  needed  to  redeploy  on 
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short  notice  from  one  or  more  sizeable  peace  operations  to  a  MRC.""*  In  June  1994,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Strategy  and  Requirements  stated  that  "the  United 
States  would  'liquidate'  its  commitments  to  peace  operations  in  the  event  of  two 
simultaneous  regional  conflicts.""’  He  went  on  to  state  that  "disengagement  from  one  or 
more  sizeable  peace  operations  and  redeployment  of  forces  to  a  MRC  on  short  notice 
could  be  difficult."'^® 

One  of  the  primary  challenges  associated  with  redeploying  contemporary 
peacekeeping  forces  and  equipment  to  a  MRC  is  obtaining  sufficient  airlift.  Already 
limited  airlift  assets  flying  from  the  United  States  to  a  MRC  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
the  contemporary  peacekeeping  AOR(s)  to  pick  up  personnel  and  equipment  and  deliver 
them  to  the  MRC.  This  problem  is  complicated  even  further  if  forces  and  equipment  are 
redeployed  to  home  station  prior  to  deployment  to  the  MRC.  The  Air  Force  has  not  fully 
studied  the  impact  of  such  redeployments,  and  therefore,  cannot  quantify  the  effect  of 
these  potential  delays  on  their  ability  to  meet  MRC  deployment  requirements.’^' 

A  second  challenge  concerns  the  sealift  portion  of  the  military's  strategic  mobility 
triad.  In  a  January  1995  naval  logistics  wargame  held  at  the  Naval  War  College,  the 
United  States  Navy  raised  issues  about  the  ability  of  its  logistics/sealift  to  meet  national 
requirements.  Issues  common  to  contemporary  peacekeeping  missions  such  as  extended 
operating  distances,  protracted  operations,  and  extensive  logistics  requirements,  led  naval 
officials  to  comment  that  "Operations  other  than  war,  especially  peacekeeping  and 
humanitarian  missions,  placed  great  strain  on  DoD  strategic  lift.'"^^ 
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Finally,  when  considering  factors  that  may  cause  delays  in  the  United  States 
commitment  to  its  two  MRCs,  one  must  also  consider  the  degree  of  involvement  that 
United  States  strategic  mobility  assets  will  have  in  future  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations.  Deterrence  in  the  case  of  ethnic  conflict,  both  at  its  outbreak  and  as  a 
deterrent  to  escalation  to  a  broader  regional  level,  may  depend  on  the  credibility  of 
coalition  capabilities  to  rapidly  introduce  equipment  and  personnel  into  a  region  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  a  conflict. If  the  United  States  considers  rapid  deployment 
necessary,  then  it  would  not  only  have  to  deploy  its  own  forces  but  also  the  forces  of 
other  non- Western  nations.'^''  In  this  case,  rapid  strategic  airlift  and  sealift  would  be  the 
most  effective  and  critically  necessary  contribution  the  United  States  could  make  to  UN 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations. 

However,  using  strategic  mobility  assets  for  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations 
may  cause  imacceptable  delays  in  the  United  States  ability  to  respond  to  a  MRC. 
Eventhough  Operation  Restore  Hope  was  not  categorized  as  a  rapid  deployment 
operation,  six  of  the  nation's  best  sealift  ships,  the  Fast  Sealift  Ships  (FSSs),  were  used. 
Had  a  MRC  arisen  during  this  time,  "complete  delivery  (closure)  of  the  two  heavy 
divisions  of  the  Contingency  Corps  would  have  been  delayed  about  three  weeks,  from  30 
to  50  or  more  days  after  C-day. .  ."'^® 

The  alternative  is  to  use  older  and  slower  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  roll-on/roll-off 
ships  for  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  Although  using  the  RRF  ships  for 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  would  help  the  United  States  maintain  its 
preparedness  for  responding  to  the  first  MRC,  there  are  shortcomings  associated  with  this 
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alternative.  First,  and  most  obvious,  is  that  the  longer  response  time  associated  with  RRF 
ships  may  lessen  the  deterrent  capability  of  coalition  forces  responding  to  a  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operation.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  deployment  of  coalition  forces  and 
equipment  is  to  occur  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict.  Secondly,  because  the  space 
on  the  older  RRF  ships  is  less  than  that  found  on  the  newer  FSS  ships,  the  costs  for 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  would  be  increased  because  more  ships  would  be 
needed.  Finally,  the  impact  of  using  RRF  ships  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations 
would  be  felt  by  elements  of  later  deploying  Army  combat  and  support  forces  who  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the  contingency  force  required  to  respond  to  the  first  MRC  by 
C+75.'27 


V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

This  study  revealed  several  factors  that  could  place  limitations  on  the  United  States 
ability  to  respond  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs,  given  a  peacetime  commitment  to 
simultaneous  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations.  One  such  factor  is  the  nature  of  the 
contemporary  peacekeeping  environment.  Because  the  environment  is  normally 
characterized  by  protracted,  ethnic-based  violence  and  volatility,  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  often  require  United  States  involvement.  Experience  has  shown 
that  once  committed.  United  States  forces  have  a  difficult  time  turning  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations  over  to  either  the  UN  or  regional  organizations  because  of  the 
continued  need  for  United  States  leadership  and  unique  capabilities.  This,  combined  with 
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negative  political  implications  associated  with  withdra\ving  United  States  forces  from 
these  multilateral  operations,  could  lead  to  an  unanticipated,  simultaneous  commitment 
of  United  States  military  forces  to  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  and  a  MRC(s). 
Such  an  unexpected  commitment  of  forces  to  peacekeeping  could  prevent,  or  at  least 
severely  delay,  the  use  of  such  forces  in  follow-on  operations  in  the  first  MRC  or  initial 
operations  in  the  second  MRC. 

Even  if  United  States  forces  were  able  to  be  withdrawn  from  contemporary 
peacekeeping  operations,  there  are  other  factors  that  could  cause  delays  in  the 
commitment  of  these  peacekeeping  units  to  either  of  the  two  MRCs.  Delays  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  the  peacekeeping  mission,  redeployment  to  home  station,  and  the  3: 1 
commitment  ratio  will  vary  from  operation  to  operation;  nevertheless,  they  will  have 
some  degree  of  impact  on  the  United  States  ability  to  respond  to  two,  nearly- 
simultaneous  MRCs. 

Delays  could  also  be  attributed  to  logistics  shortfalls.  Recent  operations  have  shown 
that  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  will  most  likely  occur  in  locations  where 
infrastructure  is  limited  if  not  completely  absent.  Not  only  will  the  United  States  be 
required  to  deploy  infrastructure  to  support  its  own  operations  but  also  that  of  its  coalition 
partners  as  well  as  the  local  population.  Potential  MRC  locations  will  also  need 
infrastructure  support,  although  not  to  the  same  degree.  Because  this  deployable 
infrastructure  is  made  up  of  limited  personnel  and  equipment,  it  cannot  be  available  in  all 
locations.  As  a  result,  delays  will  occur  in  the  peacekeeping  or  MRC  theaters  because  of 
lack  of  infrastructure  to  support  deploying  and  arriving  personnel  and  equipment. 
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The  over-use  of  vital  logistics  components  such  as  afloat  prepositioned  equipment 
and  supplies  and  active  component  support  personnel  and  equipment  (especially  those 
from  CFP  1-3  units)  could  lead  to  their  unavailability  for  a  MRC.  This,  in  turn,  could 
lead  to  substantial  delays  in  both  deploying  and  supporting  United  States  forces  in  a 
MRC.  Although  volunteer  reserve  forces  and  contractors  are  being  used  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  pressure  placed  on  active  support  forces,  they  too  come  with  their  own  limitations 
which  prevent  their  widespread  use. 

Finally,  factors  adversely  affecting  the  timely  and  effective  movement  of  personnel 
and  equipment  could  also  lead  to  delays  in  responding  to  two,  nearly-simultaneous 
MRCs.  These  factors  include  TPFDD  turbulence,  mission  saturation,  and  the  over-use  of 
rapid  deployment  assets  during  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations. 

Although  it  is  vmlikely  that  any  of  these  factors  alone  could  place  severe  limitations 
on  the  United  States  ability  to  execute  its  two-MRC  strategy,  their  cumulative  effect 
could.  Therefore,  the  piupose  of  the  following  paragraphs  is  to  discuss  some 
recommended  ways  to  lessen  the  impact  of  these  factors  on  the  United  States  flexibility 
to  implement  it  national  military  strategy  (in  the  area  of  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations)  without  jeopardizing  its  primary  responsibility  of  responding  effectively  to 
two,  nearly-simultaneous  MRCs. 

Presidential  Decision  Directive  25  outlines  several  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining 
which  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  the  United  States  will  involve  itself  in. 
Although  these  criteria  may  be  somewhat  effective  in  filtering  out  peacekeeping 
operations  not  requiring  United  States  participation,  the  only  way  to  truly  limit  United 
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States  participation  is  to  help  the  United  Nations,  regional  organizations  and  selective 
states  develop  the  capability  to  conduct  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
future.'^* 

In  many  crises,  UN  action  may  be  appropriate  and  helpful;  however,  the  Charter 
never  intended  the  Security  Council  to  be  its  only  or  full  time  court  of  first  resort.  In  fact, 
"Article  52  explicitly  mandates  regional  efforts  to  resolve  or  redress  threats  to  peace  and 
security  before  resort  to  the  UN.'"^®  As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  role  for  regional 
organizations  in  this  new  era  of  peacekeeping  operations.  Not  without  their  own 
limitations,  organizations  such  as  the  Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (OSCE),  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU),  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  may  be  able  to  respond  in  a  significant  way  to 
regional  crises  or  conflicts. 

Clearly,  among  these,  NATO  is  the  only  organization  in  existence  today  with  any 
viable  military  capability  and  political  cohesion.  In  fact,  in  October  1993,  the  success  of 
NATO  was  extended  to  other  parts  of  Europe  through  a  proposal  called  Partnership  for 
Peace. Apart  from  NATO,  however,  most  of  these  organizations  have  yet  to  reach  any 
level  of  political  integration,  let  alone  military  capability,  to  successfully  conduct 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  within  their  regions. What  is  needed  then  is 
United  States  leadership  within,  not  outside,  the  multilateral  concept.  This,  combined 
with  financial  and  technical  support  from  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
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Council,  would  enable  these  regional  organizations  to  play  a  much  wider  and  more 
effective  role  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations. 

As  mentioned  previously,  some  crises  may  require  UN  action.  However,  before  the 
UN  can  become  an  effective  means  of  facilitating  the  resolution  of  conflict  within 
different  regions  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and  other  powerful  militaries  must  decide 
fundamentally  whether  a  continued  ad  hoc  coalition  approach  is  preferable  or  whether 
participation  in  a  UN  structure  is  worth  the  investment. If  the  latter  is  chosen,  the 
United  States  military  will  most  likely  still  be  involved  in  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations,  but  in  a  much  more  limited  way  with  more  definitive  timelines.  If  the  former 
is  chosen,  however,  events  will  continue  to  necessitate  United  States  involvement  in 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  but  in  a  way  that  depends  on  United  States 
participation  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time. 

In  some  instances,  a  situation  may  exist  where  it  is  advantageous  for  the  UN  Security 
Council  to  authorize  an  individual  state  to  take  a  lead  role  in  a  country  where  there  is 
already  a  UN  peacekeeping  presence.  As  Adam  Roberts  states  in  The  Crisis  in  UN 
Peacekeeping.  "Such  a  system  of  authorization  involves  an  implied  reproach  to  internal 
organizations,  yet  may  be  the  only  way  of  addressing  certain  endemic  conflicts  and 
failures  of  government. .  The  example  he  uses  is  Syria’s  role  in  Lebanon.  He  states, 
"Despite  obvious  failings, . . .  Syria's  role  in  Lebanon  has  in  some  respects  been  more 
effective  than  those  of  either  the  UN  or  the  multinational  peacekeeping  forces  that  have 
also  operated  there."'^^ 
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If  protection  of  United  States  interests  does  necessitate  the  involvement  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  certain  initiatives  can  be 
taken  to  lessen  the  preparation  time  for  peacekeeping  forces  redeploying  to  a  MRC.  The 
first  concerns  deployment  of  personnel  and  equipment.  If  made  an  option,  units  should 
deploy  with  all  personnel  and  equipment  to  include  those  personnel  and  equipment  from 
normally  attached  CS  and  CSS  units.  In  terms  of  personnel,  studies  have  concluded  that 
units  participating  in  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  develop  very  high  levels  of 
team  cohesion  which  allows  the  unit  to  train  quickly  for  any  future  operation  as  long  as 
that  team  stays  together.  The  more  combined  arms  team  players  involved  in  the 
peacekeeping  operation,  the  less  team  building  that  needs  to  go  on  in  preparation  for 
combat.'^’  As  for  equipment,  just  having  the  equipment  in  theater  available  for  possible 
maintenance  and  training,  places  the  peacekeeping  unit  further  ahead  in  its  preparation  for 
combat.  Leaving  equipment  at  home  station,  if  given  the  option  to  take  it,  only  lengthens 
a  unit's  preparation  for  combat. 

Certain  initiatives  in  terms  of  resources  are  starting  to  emerge  for  peacekeeping  units. 
The  availability  of  training  support  like  portable  range  packages,  distance  learning,  and 
simulation  capability  (Unit  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer)  are  starting  to  appear  in 
contemporary  peacekeeping  theaters  to  help  units  conduct  some  warfighting  training.'^* 
Simulation  packages  such  as  JANUS  and  ARTBASS  are  also  available  to  allow 
combined  arms  staffs  to  stay  proficient  on  staff  procedures  and  integration  techniques. 

Units  that  deploy  their  own  equipment  to  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  will 
stress  it  heavily  during  the  operation.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  units  continue  to 
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conduct  quality  maintenance  during  these  operations.  This  includes  services,  deferred 
maintenance,  calibration  and  daily  PMCS.  Performing  all  to  standard  will  shorten  a  unit's 
retum-to-combat-readiness  timeline. 

If  initiatives  in  promoting  increased  participation  and  effectiveness  by  the  UN  and 
regional  organizations  become  successful,  and  timelines  for  United  States  involvement 
become  more  limited  and  defined,  the  United  States  military  should  consider  redueing  the 
level-of-participation  ratio.  Instead  of  requiring  a  total  commitment  of  three  times  the 
deployed  force,  the  United  States  should  limit  its  obligation  to  that  of  only  the  deployed 
force.  This  initiative  alone  would  reduce  the  number  of  units  not  immediately  prepared 
for  combat  by  two-fold. 

The  initiative  above  could  also  facilitate  a  greater  use  of  the  reserve  forces  for 
contemporary  peacekeeping  operations,  since  the  length  of  contemporary  peacekeeping 
operations  has  been  a  key  criteria  used  in  determining  their  participation  in  such 
operations.  In  terms  of  volunteer  reservists,  "The  Office  of  Reserve  Affairs,  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  already  examining  the  limits  and  impediments  to 
volunteerism  and  how  to  expand  their  use.'""®  Impediments  such  as  statutory 
requirements  involving  the  lack  of  benefits  for  reservists  on  duty  less  than  31  days,  lack 
of  employer  support,  and  lack  of  funds  to  pay  reservists  on  active  duty  must  be 
eliminated  if  DoD  is  to  rely  on  expanded  use  of  the  reserves.’"' 

To  reduce  the  negative  impact  that  TPFDD  turbulence  poses  to  strategic  mobility, 
initiatives  need  to  be  taken  to  identify  a  method  of  organizing  and  coordinating 
deployments  so  as  to  mitigate  and  control  the  turbulence  created  by  several  factors 
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influencing  the  actual  flow  of  personnel  and  equipment  into  theater.  Initiatives  should 
include:  having  the  appropriate  number  of  Joint  Operations  Plans  and  Execution  System 
(JOPES)-trained  personnel  at  both  ends  of  the  operation,  maintaining  up-to-date  TPFDDs 
for  planned  deployments,  and  adapting  transportation  operations  to  absorb  variation  by 
using  "hub  and  spoke"  operations,  regional  deployment  centers,  more  reliable 
communications  systems,  and  more  strenuous  and  adaptive  deployment  training  exercises 
for  deployment  systems  operators. 

To  alleviate  the  shortages  foimd  in  active  support  forces,  the  Army  is  looking  at  its 
force  structure  requirements  and  potential  adjustments  in  considerable  detail  through  its 
Total  Army  Analysis  -  2003  (TAA-03).  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Edward  L. 
Warner  III,  speaking  for  DoD,  stated  that,  "Until  the  TAA-03  is  complete,  it  is  premature 
to  draw  any  conclusions  regarding  shortfalls  in  the  Army  support  structure.'"'*^  Mr. 
Warner  goes  on  to  say  that,  "If  shortfalls  are  identified  during  the  course  of  that  analysis, 
the  DoD  will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  they  are  corrected— to  include 
the  creation  of  additional  force  structure  for  support  forces  if  that  is  required. 

Finally,  in  regards  to  the  use  of  afloat  prepositioned  equipment  and  supplies  and  the 
Army's  most  ready  sealift  ships-the  military  must  really  take  a  hard  look  at  the  risks 
involved  in  using  these  assets  for  contemporary  peacekeeping  operations  and  not  having 
them  available  for  immediate  deployment  to  a  MRC. 
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Appendix  1.  "Contemporary  Peacekeeping"  Activities,  Missions  and  Tasks 


Operational  Level 
Activities 

Tactical  Level  Missions 

Peacekeeping  Tasks 

Conflict  Prevention 

1.  Surveillance 

2.  Establishment  of  demilitarized 
buffer  zones 

3.  Preventive  deployment 

1 .  Checkpoint  recon  and  security 

2.  Checkpoint  observation  and  monitoring 

3.  Interposition  patrols 

Demobilization 

Operations 

1 .  Establish  and  manage  a  ceasefire 

2.  Withdrawal  and  assembly  of 
belligerents 

3.  Disarm  belligerents 

4.  Interdict  supply  routes  from 
neighboring  states 

1 .  Interposition  patrols 

2.  Checkpoint  recon  and  security 

3.  Checkpoint  observation  and  monitoring 
(static  and  mobile) 

4.  Cantonment  site  patrols 

5.  Collection  of  weapons  from  combatants 

6.  Establishment  of  security  for  disarmed 
belligerents  and  local  population 

7.  Collection  of  war  supplies  from  stockpiles 
and  caches 

8.  Establishment  of  reserve  in  overwatch  and 
support 

9.  Dispatch  patrols  to  monitor  key  locations  or 
to  limit  movement 

10.  Establishment  of  roadblocks 

1 1 .  Cordon  and  search 

Military  Assistance 

1 .  Election  security 

2.  Reaction  to  civil  disturbances  and 
riotous  assemblies 

3.  React  to  bomb  threat  or  car  bomb 
(terrorism) 

4.  Assist  in  establishment  of  law  and 
order 

5.  Relocation  of  refugees  and  other 
elements  of  a  displaced  population 

6.  Safeguard  individuals,  communities 
and  installations 

7.  Assist  in  the  clearance  and  removal 
of  unexploded  ordnance  and  mines 

8.  Limit  the  illegal  traffic  of  war 
supplies  or  contraband 

9.  Demonstrate  a  show  of  force 

1 .  Establishment  of  reserve  in  overwatch  and 
support 

2.  Conduct  recon  of  sites,  facilities,  routes,  etc. 

3.  Site  security 

4.  Conduct  patrols  and  visible  mobile 
checkpoints 

5.  Establish  roadblocks,  barricades  or  barriers 

6.  Establish  security  for  civilian  movement 

7.  Establish  hasty  checkpoints  on  civilian 
movement  routes 

8.  Clear  traditional  routes  blocked  by  mines  and 
obstacles 

9.  Deny  movement  on  a  route  to  facilitate 
movement  of  reserve  to  critical  event 

1 0.  Defend  against  raids  or  other  armed  attack 

1 1 .  Occupy  defensive  positions 

12.  Evacuation  route  security 
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Operational  Level 
Activities 

Tactical  Level  Missions 

Peacekeeping  Tasks 

Humanitarian  Relief 

1.  Conduct  route  recon 

2.  Defend  a  convoy 

3.  Conduct  route  clearance 

4.  Provide  security  for  victim 
population  at  delivery  site 

1 .  Form  an  advance  guard,  main  body  escort  and 
reserve 

2.  Post  security  when  convoy  halts 

3.  React  to  an  attack  by  unarmed  mob  —show  of 
force  or  intimidation  effect 

4.  React  to  ambush 

5.  React  to  minefi eld/obstacle 

6.  React  to  indirect  fire 

7.  Conduct  recon  of  delivery  site 

8.  Provide  security  at  site 

9.  Defend  against  raid  or  other  armed  attack 

10.  Patrols  and  surveillance 

11.  Provide  security  for  evacuation  of  non- 
combatants 

12.  Establish  roadblocks  to  isolate  evacuation 

area 

Guarantee  and  Denial  of 
Movement 

1 .  Enforce  movement  restrictions 

1 .  Dispatch  patrols  to  monitor  key  locations  or 
to  conduct  surveillance  of  potential  routes 

2.  Establish  stationary  and  mobile  checkpoints 

3.  Establish  roadblocks 
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Appendix  2.  Decision  Criteria  for  United  States  Forces  Participating  in 
Contemporary  Peacekeeping  Operations 


The  Administration  will  consider  the  factors  below  when  deciding  whether  to  vote  for 
a  proposed  new  UN  peace  operation  (Chapter  VI  or  Chapter  VII)  or  to  support  a 
regionally-sponsored  peace  operation; 

-  UN  involvement  advances  U.S.  interests,  and  there  is  an  international  community  of 
interest  for  dealing  with  the  problem  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

-  There  is  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  international  peace  and  security,  often  of  a  regional 
character,  defined  as  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following: 

—  International  aggression,  or; 

—  Urgent  humanitarian  disaster  coupled  with  violence; 

—  Sudden  interruption  of  established  democracy  or  gross  violation  of  human  rights 
coupled  with  violence,  or  threat  of  violence. 

-  There  are  clear  objectives  and  an  understanding  of  where  the  mission  fits  on  the 
spectrum  between  traditional  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement. 

-  For  traditional  (Chapter  VI)  peacekeeping  operations,  a  ceasefire  should  be  in  place 
and  the  consent  of  the  parties  obtained  before  the  force  is  deployed. 

-  For  peace  enforcement  (Chapter  VII)  operations,  the  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  is  considered  significant. 

-  The  means  to  accomplish  the  mission  are  available,  including  the  forces,  financing  and 
a  mandate  appropriate  to  the  mission. 

-  The  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  consequences  of  inaction  by  the 
international  community  have  been  weighed  and  are  considered  unacceptable. 

-  The  operation's  anticipated  duration  is  tied  to  clear  objectives  and  realistic  criteria  for 
ending  the  operation. 
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The  Administration  will  continue  to  apply  even  stricter  standards  when  it  assesses 

whether  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  U.S.  personnel  participate  in  a  given  peace 

operation.  In  addition  to  the  factors  listed  above,  we  will  consider  the  follovvdng  factors: 

“  Participation  advances  U.S.  interests  and  both  the  unique  and  general  risks  to 
American  personnel  have  been  weighed  and  are  considered  acceptable. 

-  Persoimel,  funds  and  other  resources  are  available; 

-  U.S.  participation  is  necessary  for  operation's  success; 

-  The  role  of  U.S.  forces  is  tied  to  clear  objectives  and  an  endpoint  for  U.S.  participation 
can  be  identified; 

-  Domestic  and  Congressional  support  exists  or  can  be  marshalled; 

~  Command  and  control  arrangements  are  acceptable. 

Additional,  even  more  rigorous  factors  will  be  applied  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
significant  U.S.  participation  in  Chapter  VII  operations  that  are  likely  to  involve  combat: 

-  There  exists  a  determination  to  commit  sufficient  forces  to  achieve  clearly  defined 
objectives; 

-  There  exists  a  plan  to  achieve  those  objectives  decisively; 

“  There  exists  a  commitment  to  reassess  and  adjust,  as  necessary,  the  size,  composition, 
and  disposition  of  our  forces  to  achieve  our  objectives.''’* 
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Appendix  3.  Current  Active  Ethnic  Conflicts 


Fastem  Europe  and  Former  Soviet  Union 

Georgia 

Armenia- 

Azerbaijan 

Bosnia 

Moldova 

Tajikistan 

Africa 

Sudan 

Djibouti 

Somalia 

Chad 

Niger 

Liberia 

Angola 

South  Africa 

Burundi 

Rwanda 

South  Asia 

Afghanistan 

India 

Burma 

Bangladesh 

Sri  Lanka 

Far  East 
Indonesia 

Papua-New  Guinea 
Phillipines 

Middle  East 

Arab-Israel 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Lebanon 

Morocco-W.  Sahara 


Western  Europe 

Spain 

UK 

Americas 

Haiti''*’ 
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Appendix  4.  Percentage  of  CFP  1-3  Active  Support  Units  Deployed  to  Somalia 


Type  of  Unit 

Active  CFP  1-3 
Units 

Active  CFP  1-3 
Units  Deployed  to 
Somalia 

Percentage  of 
Active  CFP  1-3 
Capability 

Deployed  to 

Somalia 

General  Supply 
Company 

3 

3 

100 

Air  Terminal 
Movement  Control 
Detachment 

1 

1 

100 

Medium  Truck 

Company 

(Petroleum) 

2 

2 

100 

Cargo  Transfer 
Company 

1 

1 

100 

Water  Purification 
ROWPU 

Detachment 

1 

1 

100 

Perishable 
Subsistence  Team 

1 

1 

100 

Petroleum  Supply 
Company 

4 

3 

75 

Light-Medium 

Truck  Company 

3 

2 

67 

Fire  Fighting  Truck 
Detachment 

4 

2 

o 

oo 
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Appendix  5.  Percentage  of  Selected  Active  Support  Units  Deployed  to  Somalia 


Type  of  Unit 

Number  of  Active 
Units 

Number  Deployed 
to  Somalia 

Percentage  of 
Active  Units 
Deployed  to 

Somalia 

General  Supply 
Company 

4 

5 

100 

Air  Terminal 
Movement  Control 
Detachment 

1 

1 

100 

Petroleum  Supply 
Company 

4 

3 

75 

Medium  Truck 

Company 

(Petroleum) 

3 

2 

67 

Cargo  Transfer 
Company 

3 

2 

67 

Light-Medium 

Truck  Company 

10 

6 

60 

Fire  Fighting  Truck 
Detachment 

7 

4 

57 

Water  Purification 
ROWPU 

Detachment 

4 

2 

50 

Perishable 
Subsistence  Team 

2 

1 

50''’’ 
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Appendix  6.  Percentage  of  Selected  Support  Forces  in  the  Reserve  Component  (As 
of  April  1994) 


Support  Capability 

Percentage  of  Units  in  Reserve 
Component 

Quartermaster 

76 

Engineer 

69 

Transportation 

63''® 
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